DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 


STATE  Of  ILLIM0I8 


STATUS  REPORT 


Governor  Ogilvie  proposed  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections  in  his  Special 
Message  on  Law  Enforcement  on  February 
19,  1969.  The  bills  passed  the  76th  General 
Assembly  with  bi-partisan  support  and  were 
signed  into  law  by  the  Governor  on  July  18, 
1969. 

On  January  1,  1970,  Peter  B.  Bensinger 
assumed  his  duties  as  Director  of  the  new 
Code  Department  with  responsibilities  for  the 
administration  of  all  state  corrections  services 
and  coordination  of  the  state’s  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  programs. 

□  □  □ 

□  The  state’s  first  full-time  professional  Parole  and 
Pardon  Board  was  established. 

□  The  Bureau  of  Detention  Facilities  and  Jail 
Standards  was  created.  For  the  first  time  in  Illinois, 
statewide  standards  for  county  jails,  municipal  jails, 
and  lockups  have  been  developed  and  published.  All 
county  jails  and  106  of  the  state’s  400  municipal 
detention  facilities  have  been  inspected  and  full 
reports  have  been  filed  with  appropriate  local 
officials.  Several  seminars  and  workshops  for  county 
and  local  corrections  personnel  have  been  held. 

□  Pay  scales  for  correctional  officers,  youth 
supervisors,  parole  counselors,  and  correctional 
counselors  were  upgraded.  Starting  salaries  for 
officers  in  the  (  hicago-Joliet  area  increased  from 
S485  to  $61 6.  C'omparable  adjustments  were  made 
downstate. 


□  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  identify 
recruit,  and  tram  employees  from  minority  groups.  1 
the  past  few  months.  160  non-white  officers 
counselors,  and  administrators  have  been  hirec 
bringing  minority  group  employment  in  th 
department  to  16%  of  the  total  staff— 10  times  th 
national  average  in  correctional  institutions.  One  ou 
of  every  5  recent  employees  has  been  recruited  fror 
minority  groups. 


□  Four  new  major  facilities  were  opened: 

H  Valley  View  School  for  Boys 
B  Minimum  Security  Corrections  Center  t 
Vienna 

■  Staff  Training/Work  Release/Pre-Release  Centt 
on  the  Lewis  College  campus  in  Lockport 

■  Dixon  Springs  School  Camp 

□  Funds  have  been  authorized  for  the  constructic 
of  a  $6  million  Reception  and  Treatment  Center  i 
Joliet. 

□  An  18-acre  site  purchased  in  Chicago  at  33rd  ar 
Spaulding  during  1970  will  be  used  for  erection  of 
new  juvenile  reception  and  training  center,  and  £ 
intensive  care  unit  for  treatment  of  up  to  150  olde 
more  agressive  youths. 

□  The  Community  Centers  Program  was  increase 
from  one  to  four  facilities,  all  of  which  served  31 
persons  during  1970.  Two  centers  are  located 
Chicago  and  one  each  in  Peoria  and  Rockford. 


□  During  the  week  of  July  16,  1971,  tl 

76-year-old  Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Girls 
Geneva  became  Illinois'  first  coeducational  juveni 
corrections  institution.  Six  youths  from  Valley  Vie 
and  St.  Charles  were  moved  to  the  Geneva  campus 
an  initial  unit  of  a  contingent  of  18  boys  who  tl 
year  will  participate  in  the  coeducational  project 
the  institution. 


□  A  drug  abuse  program  for  adult  offenders  called 
DART  (Drug  Abuse  Residential  Treatment)  was 
established  in  Chicago.  DAR  I  provides  Illinois'  first 
special  counseling  and  treatment  program  for 
narcotics  addicts  paroled  from  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary  and  consists  of  three  levels  of  treatment 
to  help  the  ex-addict  ease  himself  back  into  society. 

□  The  VAST  Project  (Vocational-Academic-Social 
Training)  is  the  Juvenile  Division’s  newest  residential 
rehabilitation  program  and  is  located  at  the  Adolf 
Meyer  Zone  Center,  Decatur.  The  program  is  a 
coordinated  effort  between  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

□  The  department’s  work  release  program  has  been 
expanded  from  one  center  to  five,  located  in  Dwight, 
Peoria,  Joliet,  Chicago  and  Carbondale. 

□  Recidivism  (as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  parole 
violation  warrants  issued  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  parolees  and  conditional  releasees)  is 
markedly  down  in  both  the  adult  and  juvenile 
divisions: 

■  Among  juveniles,  the  ratio  dropped  from 
51.4%  in  1969  to  35.3%  in  1970. 

■  Adult  rates  dropped  from  33.4%  in  1969  to 
21.7%  last  year. 

□  Since  1969,  the  population  at  juvenile  institutions 
has  been  reduced,  enabling  staff  to  conduct  a  more 
individualized  rehabilitation  program.  The  table 
below  shows  the  significant  reduction  levels  that  have 
been  achieved  at  these  institutions — 


JUVENILE  DIVISION 


Rated 

Population 

Institution 

Capacity 

1969 

1971 

St.  Charles 

450 

611 

406 

Sheridan 

330 

359 

305 

Joliet  R  &  D 

304 

315 

266 

□  The  Chicago  Program  Center  was  established  to 
serve  selected  Cook  County  youths  ready  for 
placement  from  institutions  but  needing  special  help 
in  planning  for  their  return  and  adjustment  in  the 
community. 


□  The  department  has  initiated  Project  Group 
Homes  for  placement  of  juveniles  who  either  have  no 
homes  to  which  to  return  or  whose  own  homes  are 
inadequate.  The  three  homes  are  located  in  Rockford. 
Chicago  and  Chicago  I  leights. 

□  In  1971,  a  new  telephone-visit  program  was 

w 

instituted  at  Stateville  Penitentiary,  Joliet,  enabling 
selected  inmates  to  make  collect  telephone  calls  to 
their  families  during  specified  evening  hours. 

□  Formerly  restricted  to  writing  only  one  letter  a 
week  to  relatives  and  friends,  inmates  in  the  adult 
institutions  have,  since  mid-1970,  been  permitted  to 
write  three  letters  each  week.  At  the  same  time,  the 
visiting  scheGule  was  relaxed,  permitting  weekend  and 
holiday  visitation  at  all  the  adult  institutions. 

□  Serious  incidents  since  January  1 ,  1970: 

a  A  fatal  injury  to  a  youth  supervisor  at  the 
Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Boys  in  April, 
1970. 

■  Serious  injury  to  four  correctional  officers  at 
the  Joliet  Branch  of  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary  on  March  17,  1971. 

a  Fatal  assault  on  one  youth  supervisor  and 
serious  injury  to  another  at  the  Illinois 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Sheridan  on 
March  31.  1971 . 

B  Disturbance  on  the  baseball  field  of  the 
Stateville  Branch  of  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary  on  June  25,  1971  contributing  to 
the  shutdown  of  normal  operations  at  the 
institution. 

(Since  1965  an  average  of  one  officer  each  year 
has  been  fatally  injured  in  the  line  of  duty.) 
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HQIS  STATE  IIBRARY 


In  the  18  months  since  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  we  have  brought  a  new 
sense  of  purpose  and  a  concern  for  results  to  a  system 
long  in  need  of  overhaul. 

Perhaps  most  important  in  the  long  view .  we  have 
created  a  whole  new  philosophical  framework  for  our 
corrections  effort  at  every  level.  Both  practical  and 
visionary,  it  places  greater  emphasis  on  remedial 
education,  vocational  training,  individual  and  group 
therapy  and  job  counseling,  and  puts  a  high  premium 
on  the  importance  of  expanded  community 
involvement. 


□  □  □ 

The  bills  which  emerged  from  the  77th  General 
Assembly  with  strong  bipartisan  support  constitute 
the  most  far-reaching  legislation  in  the  field  of 
corrections  since  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  in 
1899. 

□  Public  Act  77-452  provides  for  compensation  to 
families  of  correctional  employees  killed  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

□  Public  Act  77-453  increases  from  90  to  180  days 
the  length  of  time  authorized  for  conditional  release 
before  an  offender’s  final  discharge.  This  bill  doubles 
the  department’s  flexibility  in  supervising  and 
assisting  an  offender’s  gradual  return  to  a  productive 
role  in  society. 
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□  Public  Act  77-455  permits  the  department  to 
establish  environmental  protection  work  corps  under 
supervision  of  the  state  penitentiary  system.  Eligible 
inmates  may  volunteer  to  work  outside  prison  walls 
on  carefully  supervised  projects  dealing  with 
pollution  control  and  preservation  of  our  vital  natural 
resources. 

□  Public  Act  77-458  authorizes  the  department  to 
grant  educational  furloughs  to  certain  qualified 
inmates,  and  it  permits  educational  field  trips.  Under 
this  bill,  inmates  may  continue  their  academic  or 
vocational  educations  in  programs  to  be  developed 
with  junior  colleges  and  the  state’s  university  system. 

□  Public  Act  77454  allows  carefully  screened 
inmates  who  are  within  one  year  of  parole  eligibility 
to  visit  their  homes,  families  and  friends  for  periods 
of  up  to  three  days  to  help  them  re-establish  vital 
personal  relationships.  These  home  visits  will 
substantially  reduce  the  trauma  of  sudden  re-entry 
into  society  now  experienced  by  offenders.  This  bill 
also  authorizes  the  director  to  release  inmates  for  a 
short  period  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  appearing 
before  certain  educational  and  professional  groups 
interested  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  causes  and 
results  ot  crime,  and  to  talk  to  students  about  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

□  Finally,  we  have  femoved  arbitrary  licensing  and 
registration  restrictions  which  have  heretofore  barred 
ex-felons  from  gainful  employment  in  a  wide  variety 
of  jobs.  A  total  of  39  occupations  are  affected, 
including  tree  experts,  pet  shop  operators,  livestock 
dealers,  physical  therapists,  chiropodists, 
optometrists,  psychologists,  plumbers,  funeral 
directors,  barbers,  pharmacists,  dentists  and 
surveyors. 

This  step  represents  long-overdue  recognition  of 
the  futility  of  preaching  rehabilitation  while  at  the 
same  time  denying  to  thousands  of  former  convicts 
the  one  avenue  to  a  meaningful  existence— a 
productive  job. 

RICHARD  B.  OGILVIE 
Governor 
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